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EMBROIDER V IN AMERICA. 



X.— MRS.WHEELERGIVES HINTS ABOUT DARNED LACE. 

T our last inter- 
view we spoke 
about embroider- 
ed dresses," said 
Mrs. Wheeler. 
" Soon afterward 
I met in the moun- 
tains a young lady 
who had been 
travelling in Mex- 
ico, and she had 
brought from 
there several ri- 
bosas. A 'ribo- 
sa,' you know, is 
a sort of veil the 
Spanish women 
wear on their 
heads ; it is of 
white net, heavily 
darned. This young lady, who appreciated the artistic value 
of the thing, had sewed several of the veils together and made 
a most beautiful over-dress." 

*' Did it resemble the darned net veils of our grandmothers' 
time ?" 

" It was much the same sort of thing, and I do not doubt our 
grandmothers patterned such work after the Spanish lace. Fifty 
years ago darning lace was a fashionable accomplishment. The 
designs were first outlined with lustrous linen floss and the fabric 
of the lace was changed within by lace stitches. In old English 
pictures, before that time, you see white darned lace veils thrown 
over the bonnets, and how picturesque and decorative they are I 
To a certain extent, there has been a revival of darned lace, 
and there is no reason why it should not become popular. 
The bride of an artist, not long ago, wanting to depart from 
the conventional point of the wedding veil, had a beautiful veil of 
darned lace made. It was of fine Brussels net, about two yards 
long and a yard wide. As the chrysanthemum was her favorite 
flower, a friend, who made the design, took that flower for the 
motive. It was worked with white silk floss. Linen floss is 
what was used in the old times, but silk, of course, makes hand- 
somer work." 

• ' Is there is no better method for doing this sort of work than 
darning ?" 

" Nothing that would preserve so light and fleecy an effect. 
It is possible to embroider net solidly by putting muslin 
underneath and then cutting the unworked parts out ; but I pre- 
fer the darning, which in floss silk may be made close enough to 
give a raised and satiny effect," 

" How would you use the darned lace ?" 

" In over-dresses, slips, flounces and deep borders. The present 
Empire styles in evening dresses are particularly adapted to 
gowns thus embroidered. A white silk slip, for example, may be 
covered with a slip of darned Brussels net. The design may be 
as heavy as one desires at the hem of the robe and carried up, 
lightening in effect until it is lost in scattered sprays. The 
designs may be copied from French lace. Old-fashioned Chan- 
tilly shawls and flounces, and even the cheaper French laces, offer 
models. This, of course, can be carried no further than the forms, 
which may be outlined in heavy silk flosses, and these, if one has 
the skill, may be filled in with lace stitches, or simply covered 
with darning." 

" Would not such a costume be appropriately finished with the 
triple collarettes in darned lace which I remember to have seen in 
ancestral finery ?" 

"Admirable. I, too, have seen those capes cutting straight 
across the back and falling in deep points, on the shoulder. 
Similar capes, but without the points, are seen on the old pictures 
of " Merveilleuses,"and the beauties of the Directory, in costumes 
that are first cousins to the Empire styles. 



" Flounces of darned lace are equally useful, and may be made 
as decoratively pretty as the more expensive foreign laces. The 
most suitable designs are floral — open-petalled flowers and leaves 
carried upward in lighter sprays. There is a species of French lace, 
once very fashionable and always expensive, that is very similar 
to the darned lace of which we are talking. The ground is silk 
net and the design is hand wrought with the needle, differing in 
that respect from the pillow lace. The only specimens I have 
seen were in mantles, consisting of capes and flounces, single and 
double. The designs consisted chiefly of garlands, generally very 
massive and closely wrought, or in bouquets set in deep scallops. 
The effect was very much that of darning carried through every 
other mesh of the net. This mass of lustrous silk in the decora- 
tion was, in fact, much more effective than the more delicate and 
deader Chantilly. It had rather the picturesqueness of Spanish 
lace," 

" It is this, then, you would imitate in white net and with white 
flosses ?" 

' ' Yes ; and I can conceive of no more beautiful and richer 
drapery than it would be." 

" Could no effects of color be tried in darned lace ?" 

" I would not advise them. Color is always risky. Unless 
guided by consummate taste and knowledge of color in decora- 
tion, it would prove too strong. But a white silk embroidered 
net slip might become an heirloom, just Uke the old veils and 
capes of which we have spoken." 

" Is there no household use to which darned net could be put ?" 

" I was going to speak to you of sash curtains of darned net. 
There is a single-width net that comes about wide enough to 
cover half the sash. This could be used to great advantage by 
putting a wide border all around it. There would be no fulness. 
The curtain would hang plain, covering the sash as a shade 
covers it." 

" Do you exclude color in decoration here ?" 

" No ; but I insist on keeping to one color. The design should 
be floral, but kept in bands and stripes. It could be appropriate- 
ly darned in pale yellow silk flosses, as yellow stands the light 
well. And the color could be re-enforced by lining the curtain 
with thin yellow silk." 

" Could long lace curtains be embroidered in the same way ?" 

"Yes, as appropriately as hang curtains of lace and tam- 
bour work. These should be of heavier net and heavily darned. 
There is another sort of lace curtain which would be more sub- 
stantial. We have alluded to the work above in suggesting that 
solid work be done on muslin laid underneath and cut out. Cur- 
tains can be embroidered in that way, making even more use of 
the thicker substance. I have seen a set of hangings consisting of 
borders made with designs of ribbons knotted and mingled with 
flowers, in which the ribbons were simulated by fine muslin edged 
with open-work, and the garlands and nosegays darned. For a 
Louis XVI. room such curtains would be especially appropriate. 
M. G. H. 

THE BORDER DESIGN. 

The border design given herewith may be used for 
many purposes, and worked in various different ways, according 
to the size to which it may be enlarged. The circular lines may 
be first worked out in even stem stitch in medium shade of blue ; 
the outlines of the flowers may be worked in a darker shade, and 
this may also be used for the straight lines at the foot of the 
design. These last may be laid in place of worked, and sewn 
over with the lightest shade of blue. The filling may be worked 
in featherstitch, shading from the dark blue at the outline to white 
in the high lights in the centre. The centre of the flower may 
be worked in close satin stitch or French knots. Between the 
outer rows small fancy stitches may be worked, giving a little 
solidity to the edge of the design. 

An alternative method of working this design, if wanted on a 
much larger scale, is to put in the flowers and leaves behind the 
half circles in laid stitch sewn down with back stitchings of the 
same color. A couched line of a much deeper shade might be 
carried along all the outlines, and the outer lines of the design 
worked in solid stem stitch. Good shades of broken red, bright- 
ened with silk, would look well for this treatment. L. H. 



NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

At the rooms of the Decorative Art Society, among 
many attractive novelties are the following : 

Lamp shades made of tinted lace outlined with delicate shades 
of silk and edged with silk fringe, the top part being drawn to- 
gether with an open crochet work pattern made of silk to match 
the fringe. 

Photograph frames, made of very fine linen carefully stretched, 
on which are painted delicate sprays of small flowers in the Dres- 
den style, or violets, harebells and daisies of natural size. Others 
more elaborate are exquisitely decorated with ribbon embroidery 
on rich cream-colored satin. 

Threefold screens, beautifully executed in darned work. One, 
especially noticeable, was designed by William Morris. The pat- 
tern is flowing and conventional. The foundation is of Persian 
linen, the silks employed are of the palest shades of blue, pink 
and yellow, most harmoniously blended. The background, also 
darned, is delicate salmon pink. 

Another screen, similar in treatment and design, has a satin 
foundation for a background, but the result is not so good as that 
obtained by the solid mass of needlework. 

A particularly novel fire-screen, seen at the Decorative Art Soci- 
ety's rooms, is made thus : A frame in the form of a circle is covered 
with bohing cloth, tightly stretched. On this is a beautifully 
painted wreath of nasturtiums in rich brilliant yellows and red 
browns. The screen itself is of ordinary shape in white and gold 
enamel. The painted disk is suspended by means of broad ribbon 
bows in dull shades of green. 

A portiere of cream-colored billiard cloth, the design being a fish 
net of gold thread, in which are enmeshed shells and seaweed 
worked in natural colors. The effect is charming and unique. 

Another portiere, of coarse serge of a somewhat neutral tint, 
has a mass of chrysanthemums embroidered on it in wools across 
the top, with long drooping sprays hanging down over the curtain. 
A very handsome portiere was of rich dark green plush, on which, 
heavily embroidered, was a thistle design, outlined with thick gold 
cord. 

An exact copy of one of the fine old Portuguese embroideries 
that are used as bed-spreads by those so fortunate as to possess 
them, is shown at the rooms, and it is really a charming specimen 
of needlework. The foundation is of heavy linen, the design 
almost entirely covering it in solid embroidery. Various stitches 
are employed, and the harmonious blending of the many hued silks 
reminds one of Indian embroidery. Another bed-spread on linen 
is worked with rope silk in a graceful conventional pattern, forming 
a broad border. The coloring is pale pink, blue and shaded 
greens. The edge is trimmed with Torchon lace. 

An elegant design worked on a cream-colored table-cover con- 
sisted of sprays of flowers divided at intervals with tied ribbons 
with floating ends, merely worked in outline with blue silk, giving 
a very light and graceful effect. 

Among some beautiful cushions was noticed one in darned work 
on Morris silk. Another, also darned, but less solidly so, was 
worked on huckaback. The whole of the background was cov- 
ered with open darning stitch, showing the material between, 
the linen texture of which glistened like silk. 

A new material, known as Arcadian cloth, is also used as a 
foundation for embroidery. It has a primitive appearance, is 
coffee-colored and looks well embroidered with white flax thread, 
which is also known as linen floss. This same thread, which 
comes in most artistic colors, as well as in white, is also used for 
working on colored Irish linen, which can be obtained in blue, 
red or ^cru. 

A pretty easel scarf was embroidered in very fine silks on soft 
white silk, the design being a realistic combination of delicate 
fern fronds worked in natural colors. 

Judging by the number of bags, of every size, color and descrip- 
tion, shown at the Society's rooms, they must be much in vogue. 
Hand bags are daintily made of drawn silk, satin and other ma- 
terials embroidered in various stitches. Some of those with raised 
ribbon embroidery have little groups of figures carefully painted 
in the centre. Work bags and tidy bags are of various shapes 
and sizes to suit all purposes. Some have a cardboard foundation 
oblong in shape and sufficiently broad to prevent the contents of 




DESIGN FOR A NEEDLEWORK BORDER, WITH THE MANNER OF WORKING INDICATED. 
(for uiKeCTioris foh treatment, see above.) 



